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The Student and The Presidential Campaign 


Common Honesty 


By THOMAS J. SPELLACY 
Eastern Manager Democratic National Campaign 


(Written especially for The New Student) 


No finer thought can be offered to young men and 
young women who stand at the threshold of Life’s 
lengthening vistas than that contained in John W. 
Davis’s terse truth: “The whole art of government 
consists in being honest.” 

In less than three weeks a President of the United 
States will be elected. It remains for the people to 
decide whether they want honesty in Government, 
or whether their consciences have become so cal- 
loused that they are willing to endorse and continue 
an Administration so soiled by bribery, theft and 
extravagance that its own champions cannot defend 
it. 

Today the Democratic party is being led to battle 
by a man who is universally recognized as one of the 
greatest intellects of his time. His personal record 
is one to excite profound admiration, and invite 
emulation. Even in the heat of a campaign none dare 
attack his personal honor, nor question his unusual 
fitness for the position to which enthusiastic 
thinkers demand he shall be elevated. 

It is conceded that John W. Davis stands among 
the giants of the legal profession. If a committee of 
the best minds in the land were asked to list the 
greatest lawyers in the United States it is almost 
certain that John W. Davis’s name would be found 
among the first five. 

His brilliant success at the bar puts before each 
young voter a substantial reason for voting for him. 
His election would give to the Nation the services 
of a man so able that in private practice he can earn 
as much as the people are willing to pay a President. 

The next question that arises for consideration is 
policy and personal promises. President Coolidge 
says he is for a Common Sense government. That is 
an empty phrase. It means nothing because it 
promises nothing. 

Mr. Davis says he is for Common Honesty. That 
means more today than at any time in the Nation’s 
history because the past three years of the Coolidge 
administration have been shamed by a veritable 
debauchery of “uncommon dishonesty.” 

And the president and his champions non- 
chalantly seek to pass over crimes which should earn 

(Continued on page 2, col..2) 


Permanent Values in the 
Progressive Movement 


By Senator ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 


(Written especially for The New Student) 


The permanent values that the Progressive Move- 
ment offers to public-spirited citizens, and especi- 
ally to college men and women, lie in having a part 
in extending the opportunities, the liberties, the 
happiness and the well-being of the masses of the 
people. After all, the joy that any individual finds 
in life is dependent on the opportunities for happi- 
ness and expression which are offered to all man- 
kind. “To enlarge these, to make life more abundant 
for all, is the most permanent value, the greatest 
satisfaction. 

The campaign in which we are now engaged wit- 
nesses a conflict between two principles of govern- 
ment as old as human history. 


In all ages and in all lands men have lived who 
have denied both the right and the capacity of the 
people to be the masters of their own government. 
From the dawn of civilization down to the present 
hour, men have sought to make government an in- 
strument for securing, and extending, special priv- 
ilges destructive of the liberties, happiness and 
prosperity of the masses of mankind. 

The American system of government was the 
handiwork of men of a different faith. In the in- 
strument by which we first asserted our rights as 
a free nation, Thomas Jefferson wrote into the Dec- 
laration of Independence a challenge to the tyranny 
of the ages. 

Jefferson laid down the principle that the people 
are sovereign over their government. That declara- 
tion stands as an everlasting challenge which we 
invoke in our day against those who have set priv- 
ileged interests above the political and economic 
rights of the people. 

The issue between the Progressives to-day and 
their opponents in both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties are fundamental and irreconcilable. 
These differences are of two kinds; one political 
and the other economic. 

On the political side the primary difference be- 
tween ourselves and our opponents is this: 

We stand for the maximum control of government 
by the entire electorate in the interest of all the 
people and with special privileges to none. Our 
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opponents stand for the maximum control of govern- 
ment by the few in the interest of favored classes 
to which special privileges are extended. 

The Progressives believe that the machinery of 
government should be so completely in the hands 
of the electorate that the deliberate popular will 
may be reflected alike in the making of the laws 
and in their administration and execution. They 
have faith moreover in the fundamental rightness 
and justice of the whole people. 

Our opponents, hostile to self-government, declare 
that this doctrine is dangerous and revolutionary, 
and that the machinery of government must be of 
such character or so far removed from the people 
as to yield, if at all, to the popular will, very slowly 
and after long delay. This difference in principle 
forms the basis of the issues of this campaign. 

On this doctrine, however, the Progressives pro- 
pose to restrict the veto power of the Supreme Court 
over Congressional action and to elect Federal 
judges for fixed terms. On this doctrine, the Prog- 
ressives stand for the initiative and referendum in 
the Federal Government and for the direct nomina- 
tion and election of the President as opposed to the 
boss-controlled convention system. On this doc- 
trine, the Progressives take from the hands of the 
imperialists and the militarists the power to de- 
clare war and put it in the hands of the people 
who must fight:and suffer and pay in War. 


On the economic side the differences between the 
Progressives and their opponents are equally clear 
cut. We hold as fundamental the proposition that 
productive labor—whether it is of the hand or the 
brain, whether it is on the farm or in the city— 
is entitled to receive as nearly as possible the full 
value of the service which is performed. We also 
hold that the prime motive of every form of in- 
dustry should be service, with just compensation 
for all those who contribute to its promotion, fi- 
nancing, management and operation. 

The position of our opponents, on the other hand, 
as proved by their record on all economic legisla- 
tion, is that the producers in industry and agricul- 
ture shall receive the least practicable portion of 
the product of their toil, and that the prime pur- 
pose of industry should be the amassing of the 
largest possible profits for those favored few who 
control industry. 

It is this philosophy which has made it impossible 
for our opponents to conceive any effective remedy 
for the condition of agriculture or for unemploy- 
ment and the other evils to which the workers of 
the cities are subjected. 

The Progressive philosophy, on the other hand, 
offers a concrete and constructive program to meet 
these needs. It begins with the elimination of cor- 
ruption from the Government. It strikes at the 
source of the power of special privilege in demand- 
ing the control and development of, natural re- 
sources for the benefit of all the people. 

It demands the adjustment of taxation of every 
kind that the burden shall fall on those best able 
to bear it. It provides a program of financial recon- 
struction such as will make credit available on fair 
terms to the farmer, the small business man and 
the home builder. It provides for the unhampered 
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development of the cooperative efforts of toilers 
on the farm, in the workshop, or in the office. 

Finally it removes the causes of war by removing 
special privilege, exploitation, and imperialism from 
the foreign policy of the nation. 

The chief problems now confronting the Amer- 
ican people trace their origin back to the conflict 
between these two basic principles. 

The shocking corruption and venality which is 
the shame of our government to-day are but passing 
phases of a more fundamental condition, They are 
significant not so much because a handful of indi- 
viduals have been dishonest, but because they are 
the logical result of the game played according to 
the rules adopted on the theory that privilege is 
legitimate. 

To this theory, to these rules, the Progressive 
Movement is opposed. 

To the principle that the will of the people skall 
be the law of the land, the Progressive Movement 
is dedicated. 


COMMON HONESTY 


(Continued from page 1, col. 1) 


iron barred cells, with explanation about as coolly 
unconvincing as “Boys will be boys.” 

Thoughtful men and women find themselves un- 
able to explain why honest minded men and women 
fail to be shocked by political rascality though 
earnest disciples of scrupulous honesty in every 
branch of private business. Honesty is almost uni- 
versal in this land. It is inculcated in the mind of 
the child in the home. Even the immature boy or girl 
realizes that it is wicked to take that which belongs 
to another. The humble grocer’s clerk who steals a 
few dollars from his employer’s till goes to prison 
for the petty theft and those who read of his crime 
feel that the ends of justice have been attained and 
that just punishment has been meted out. And yet 
those same people read of the bribery of a member 
of the cabinet of the President of the United States 
and the betrayal of a Nation’s trust as the outcome 
of that bribe, and remain calm. They don’t demand 
the punishment of the criminal and they fail to con- 
demn the “strong, silent man” who knew of that 
crime, uttered no words of condemnation, aided 
powerful efforts to hide the startling facts, and 
asked for the dismissal of the accused only when a 
storm of public indignation was aroused by a Demo- 
cratic Senator. 


Surely, in view of this proof that Republican mal- 
administration not only permitted, but set in motion, 
an era of public blunder in the offices of the 
Secretaries of the Navy and the Interior Depart- 
ments and that of the Attorney General, those who 
are privileged to vote owe their consciences and 
their Country the courtesy of study and reflection 
before they cast their ballots. 

A vote cast for the Republican National ticket in 
this election will be nothing short of a personal 
endorsement of the man who failed to check 
crookedness, who refused to revise the exorbitant 

(Concluded on page 8, col. 2) 
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Is For Davis 


By EDWARD DECKER, Princeton 


Princeton University numbers among its students 
and faculty far more Republicans than it does Dem- 
ocrats; in fact the ratio of Republicans to Demo- 
crats is usually about two to one. It would there- 
fore be supposed that this year as usual the mem- 
bers of the University would be overwhelmingly in 
favor of the Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Until a few weeks ago the political senti- 
ment of the campus was far from accurately known, 
mainly due to the fact that the campus had as yet 
done little thinking on the subject. Probably the 
first incentive to serious thought among most 
Princeton men regarding the campaign was the 
public announcement by our own President, John 
Grier Hibben, of his intention to vote for John W. 
Davis and his sincere desire to see Mr. Davis elected. 
A courageous act was this announcement of Presi- 
dent Hibben’s for he made it in the face of severe 
criticism and despite the fact that he has always 
been a Republican from a Republican family. It 
should therefore cause no surprise when I say that 
Dr. Hibben “started the ball” of political thought 
“rolling” in the minds of Princeton undergraduates. 
Our minds were then kept alert by the announce- 
ment, not long after Dr. Hibben’s, that Dr. Mc- 
Cracken, President of Vassar, had decided to sup- 
port John W. Davis, while similar action was taken 


by that eminent man of letters and leader of 
thought, Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of 
Harvard University, who has always been an in- 
dependent Republican. Then others followed, in- 
cluding the Republican President of Ohio Univer- 
sity, President Garfield of Williams, the son of a 
former President of the United States, and Dean 
Gildersleeve of Barnard, one of the foremost insti- 
tutions of political education for women in the 
country. The action of these prominent intellec- 
tual leaders had a noticeable effect on the under- 
graduates. Political prejudice, of which Princeton 
has its share, began to decrease and _ political 
thought began to increase. 

Our knowledge of the two candidates has not 
been restricted, however, to the reading of the opin- 
ions of prominent people regarding them. When as 
Vice-President, Mr. Coolidge spoke in Alexander 
Hall, the university chapel, it was well filled with 
undergraduates eager to see and hear the former 
Governor of Massachusetts. Now a Princeton au- 
dience has the reputation of being remarkably cour- 
teous no matter who may be the speaker or enter- 
tainer. Mr. Coolidge was enthusiastically wel- 
comed as he arose to speak. Yet after speaking 
for only a few minutes he gave the distinct impres- 

(Continued on page 7, col. 1) 


The Republicans Anticipate A Record Vote 


THE NEW STUDENT regrets the lack of an 
article in this issue from a student supporting 
Coolidge. That the student articles might be author- 
itative, we secured them in cooperation with the 
different headquarters. The Republicans were ap- 
proached first of all, but have been unable to date 
to supply the material, a misfortune which we hope 
can be remedied in the neat issue. 

Nor was it possible to get a statement for stu- 
dents from the Republican National Committee. We 
print herewith an authorized interview with the 
national manager of the Republican student 
campaign. 


Mr. John Hamlin, who heads the College Bureau 
of the Republican National Committee, received a 
number of telegrams while we were talking with 
him. 

“We now have three hundred and fifteen Repub- 
lican Clubs fully organized,” said he, between tele- 
grams, “and fully that many more colleges and 
normal schools have organizations functioning in 
this campaign. That means 250,000 men and women 
students, about 150,000 of whom are qualified voters, 
are working for the election of Coolidge and Dawes.” 

Figures, and getting out the vote, were Mr. 
Hamlin’s favorite topics: “The activities of the col- 


lege Republican clubs are directed, first of all, 
towards getting students to vote. Reports from all 
sections show that through the efforts of club mem- 
bers thousands of students have been registered, and 
will take advantage of the various state laws which 
provide for voting by mail. Special bureaus organ- 
ized by college Republican clubs have supplied in- 
formation regarding absentee voting laws till this 
information has been disseminated among voters 
generally. In all states, the college Republican clubs 
have been co-operating with state, county and local 
Republican committees in furthering the Republican 
campaign.” 

Mr. Hamlin’s pride was obviously in the West. 
“Minnesota and North Dakota have an active Re- 
publican organization in every college. Oregon and 
Idaho are approaching 100 per cent organization. 
The University of Idaho at Moscow enrolled 400 out 
of 1100 students in less than two weeks. California 
students are not lagging. In the Middle West, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Iowa, Oklahoma, all have wide awake 
college Republican clubs in their important colleges. 
In the East, practically all universities and colleges 
are organized. Hamilton College, at Clinton, N. Y., 
reports 90 per cent of all students enrolled. 

“New college Republican clubs are being formed 
daily.” 
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EDITORIAL 


The third section of this issue consists of an 
analysis of the platforms, histories, and candidates 
of the eight parties, reprinted from The World To- 
morrow by corteous permission of its editors. 


RANTIC students from the City College of 

New York, who have been forbidden to form 

any kind of political club in any way con- 
nected with the college, are searching for a down- 
down theatre. They say they want a place where 
they can meet as ordinary citizens, even if as stu- 
dents they are supposed to be either outside or 
above the election. 


Educational theories like that of City College are 
coming to be known as the bleacher theory. The 
student sits on the bleachers for four years and 
watches the game with critical instructors. After 
that, but not one minute before, he is supposed to 
be able to jump down, peel off his coat and plant 
touchdowns with fifty percent more frequency than 
anyone in the “vulgar herd.” 


This is undoubtedly possible for some people, but 
one can hardly blame these students for doubting 
whether it would work for them. Bleachers get 
cold. Bleachers don’t exercise the muscles needed 
in a fight. The bleacher expert’s specialty is tell- 
ing you what can’t be done. 

On the other hand colleges are not so frightfully 
to blame for deciding that students might better 
study Bryce than to try to elect Andy Gump. Stu- 
dent campaigns on the average are not inspiring. 
Club organizers work more or less like those that 
are out after signatures on a condolence for the 
death of somebody’s grandmother. They come into 
your room, you sign the paper and thereafter you 
find you are a permanent member of the Repubo- 
cratic Club, and you help to swell the press-agent’s 
millions. We have before us an issue of one of the 
college campaign sheets and are waiting to have 
someone point out anything valuable in it. 


OW, is there any way of steering between in- 
difference and asininity, any way for a col- 


lege student to put into this campaign what 
it deserves of enthusiasm, of sound sense and of 
just a little taste of a broad idealism? We believe 
so, and therefore venture, at the risk of having our 
faces rubbed in the mud, to enter the game, to say 
what we think, and to abide the consequences of 
our mistakes; for that, we believe, is the temper 
of American college students. 

The student contributions to this issue show that 
their writers are calculating not only where they 
can throw their votes in this election but where 
there might be some chance for them to invest a 
measure of enthusiasm during the next twenty-five 
years. It is from this angle that we would ap- 
proach the question, with a preliminary warning 
that we are without vested authority and without 
“political experience.” 


We have studied the Republican campaign ma- 
terial in the colleges and we find there nothing but 
pompous statistics, a generous use of the word “dem- 
agogue” as applied to opponents, and accounts of 
student actions which will lead to “party victory.” 

On the whole, the Republican Party and its meth- 
ods seem to demand before anything else a con- 
formity to party discipline and mass methods. 
There is very little room for the exercise of native 
and individual intelligence. 


° e 


R. DAVIS and the Democratic Party have 
the support of an unusually high propor- 
tion of college professors, of teachers of 

political science and economics, and of an intelli- 
gent group of college students. Mr. Davis is the 
only candidate whose language has resiliency. The 
question for a student looking into the next few 
years seems to be whether Mr. Davis and his like 
can tone up the Democratic Party and give it a 
spirit a little more interesting than that manifested 
at Madison Square Garden last July. The Dem- 
ocratic Party, with its solid South, will not easily 
be killed. A new party is very hard to build; and 
moreover the solution may not lie in a third per- 
manent party. If possible, the Democratic Party 
should continue its trend towards becoming the lib- 
eral party. Yet to many young enthusiasts the 
present situation involves new wine and old bottles. 


difference between the younger and the old- 

er. The older ones appear to be talking the 
language of the old trust-busting days. The young- 
er ones talk about a new party; a labor party; and 
permanent progress. 

Two things hold them together: the personality 
of Bob, and a platform much more skilfull, forward- 
looking, inclusive, than at first it appears to be. 

Mr. LaFollette has a tradition much needed in 
American politics right now: that of choosing an 
important issue, making his own stand, and ac- 
cepting fearful lickings when necessary. He is not 
ruled by tactics. He has come up again and again 
after defeats which would have permanently ruined 
any less courageous man. 

In this way he has actually put through a greater 
proportion of his program than almost anyone in 
Washington. 

Of 31 planks submitted by him to the Republican 
conventions of 1908 and 1912, 26 are now law, in- 
cluding woman suffrage, the creation of a federal 
Department of Labor, direct election of Senators, 
parcel post, physical evaluation of railroads, pub- 
licity for campaign contributions, creation of a 
Federal Trade Commission. The spirit behind these 
measures is that of a patient but determined builder. 

In this spirit there is ample room for the enthu- 
siasms of college men or women. 


\ MONG LaFollette workers there is a striking 
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In Darkest Un-Democracy 


By JUSTINE WISE, Radcliffe and Bryn Mawr 


After traveling for a month thru the larger in- 
dustrial centers of New York State on behalf of the 
Progressive Movement, I was struck by three things. 

The first is the utter contempt that both old 
parties exhibit for the principles of political Dem- 
ocracy. It may be difficult to have power and 
retain principles. Both old parties have utterly 
failed to do so. 

Let me take a concrete example: A town of about 
25,000; the chief mill-owner is the Republican pol- 
itical boss of that territory. There is a strong rea- 
son for the combination as shown in a term in 
Congress of that gentleman during which all his 
interest was centered on getting a high protective 
tariff for his industry. 

That gentleman may have very high professions 
about, even belief in, the importance of the inde- 
pendent voting of every American citizen. But the 
facts are that no man or woman dares wear a La- 
Follette button in his factory, (nor in the other 
factories about there). A business man on the 
main Street who was going to vote for Coolidge, 
quite frankly said, “You can’t get anyone to come 
out for LaFollette, tho you will have a large silent 
vote. Anyone who did might have trouble getting 
credit at the bank when next he needed it.” 

In the same town I met a fine, upstanding me- 
chanic. He believed in Socialism. Since he had 
let it be known, he could not get work at the mills. 
He had a very difficult time supporting his family 
by doing odd jobs. A friend who was Manager at 
one of the mills had said to him, “I’d like to employ 
you, but there’d be too much trouble.” 

In that town we wanted to get the theatre so 
that Harriet Stanton Blatch, famous suffrage lead- 
er, might speak. Happening to meet the Mayor I 
heard from him that before we were given the 
theatre, the manager had slipped over to find out 
if the Republican Mayor “would mind.” 

The one paper here as elsewhere in Northern New 
York, saw to it that the only news publicity which 
LaFollette got was that of adverse criticism and 
denunciation. 

Perhaps the most serious thing I heard was from 
a woman who had worked at the bench for fifteen 
years. She said that the bosses not only said pub- 
licly “Coolidge or Chaos,’ not only threatened 
“Coolidge or unemployment after November 4th,” 
but time and again people went thru the mills in- 
structing the men and women how to vote. 

Are these the things that account for the large 
silent vote for LaFollette of which one hears in 
every industrial city? Isn’t that silent vote a chal- 
lenge to every man and woman who believe in de- 
mocracy? We ought not to sit quietly by while the 
workers of America are in substance being dis- 
franchised. 

The second thing that stirred me was the small 
group of labor men and women, many of them in 


the Trade Union Movement, who for years in the 
face of dreadful odds had worked steadily for their 
ideal. The ideal worked for in many ways and 
under many names was always in large part that 
of industrial democracy. These men and women 
wanted to see an order which would evoke from 
men the power to use their gifts and knowledge, to 
become self-determing and so cooperative with 
more of our world. This group was always a nu- 
cleus for the LaFollette candidacy, because they 
saw in it the beginning of a movement which aimed 
to achieve and gradually make practicable the 
things of which they had dreamed. 

The third thing, perhaps of most interest to col- 
lege men and women, was the attitude taken by 
college heads. Here, too, let me cite a concrete 
example. 

A group of theological students at St. Lawrence 
University who were interested in the LaFollette 
candidacy formed a club. They issued fliers, not 
attacking either old party but presenting LaFol- 
lette’s record and program. ‘They were called to 
the office of the President and frankly told that 
people in Canton had complained. They were com- 
manded to take down their posters, and they were 
forbidden to meet on College grounds or in any 
way identify themselves as LaFollette supporters 
with the University. (It was rumored that the fin- 
ancial support of leading citizens might be with- 
drawn). 

The excuse given was that no college should take 
part in partisan politics. Politics are so ugly 
that they are to be avoided by the college student! 
Yet politics determine what our government is to 
be, a government which shapes the lives of over one 
hundred million people! 

And here is the challenge to every thoughtful 
college student. By ceasing to be indifferent to 
politics, by becoming intelligent about government 
and taking our part, can we not demand that the 
conflict between the groups in politics be placed on 
a new level? Let us use our opportunities as stu- 
dents not as an excuse for isolation from any social 
problem, but as a reason for facing and claiming 
responsibility. 
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Must Studies Interfere With Education? 


By EVELYN ORNE, Barnard ’22. 


That was a fine lecture by an intelligent man on 
the hopes (faint) of progress under democracy! 
A dozen lines of argument are wandering through 
your mind. If only you could thresh them out with 
him, perhaps for once you would arrive at a con- 
clusion about something! It is so much easier to 
think when an opponent furnishes half the argu- 
ments than when you have to play a dummy hand 
with yourself. But what’s the use! You have an- 
other class in ten minutes. And if you didn’t, it 
would be thirty pages to do in Commons, forty in 
Seligman, and fifty-nine in Ely—the same hundreds 
of words in different order. You turn wearily from 
the rostrum, your questions unanswered and an- 
other problem moth-balled. 


It is Senior year. You look up from the pages 
in a daze of exhilaration. For the first time, you 
have seen the evolution of geological formations as 
more rightfully a chapter in history than the Wars 
of the Roses; you have witnessed the merging of 
neolithic man into the civilization of the Euphrates 
Valley; and Asoka, the liberal, at peace on the 
throne of India, when Romans and Carthaginians 
were killing for the glory of commerce; and the 
Great Khan’s empire grasping the Pacific and the 
Dnieper in either hand, while Europeans gloried in 
puny journeys across the Mediterranean. For the 
first time you realize that Chinese and Babylonians 
were making history during the same years; that 
geology and biology can be social sciences. Your 
Sunday reading in the derided Wells has given you 
knowledge, where “subjects” grew before! 


You were working on the history of the French 
revolution when you happened on a graduate stu- 
dent digging up facts on the Kerensky regime. 
Joining forces, each culled useful analogies. And 
had some great old discussions! Never really en- 
joyed preparing a report before. Wonder why 
group study is “dishonorable!” 


You have just written a poem about—well, that’s 
hard to say. You don’t really understand it your- 
self. But it arose from genuine emotion, and you'll 
bet it really has something to it! The clever profes- 
sor wrote across the top, “I prefer words found in 
Webster’s”. You’d give a lot to know what some of 
your own sort think of it. But you haven’t the brass 
to pass it around, and it was not read in class. 
Doesn’t seem much use trying to be original! 

This perpetual balking of incipient scholarship 
has been characteristic of college. That it isn’t 
noticed and resented more is probably due to the 
fact that students have built up a college for them- 
selves. Many of the academically unrecognized 
activities form what amounts to a seperate educa- 
tional system, of the students, by the students, and 
for the students, 


The unfortunate who cannot talk out his ques- 
tions at the close of the lecture flocks with other 
troubled souls, who become the nucleus of a “Phil- 
osophy Club” or “Discussion Forum.” The obstrep- 
erous mind that ignores departmental boundaries 
finds an outlet in student agitation for a revised 
curriculum. In so doing, it encounters a fascinat- 
ing picture, unknown to orthodox courses, of the 
interrelation of sciences and of the heterogeneous 
background of social problems. Departmental 
clubs, if they are more than excuse for a monthly 
tea debauch, provide opportunities for group re- 
search that are especially welcome in the social 
sciences. An undergraduate literary journal with 
student reviews of student creations. stimulates ex- 


_ perimental writing. 


Sincere students who find classroom procedure 
deadening often get their soundest intellectual stim- 
ulus out of student affairs. It means, however, 
that for lack of time they miss what the classroom 
has of value. Or else striving to combine the two, 
they lose their health. Philosophy clubs elect innu- 
merable officers; geology groups give teas. The 
extraneous activities of extra-curricular organiza- 
tion waste as much time as the average lecture. 
There was once a young lady who was the college 
paper’s most successful business manager, took ac- 
tive part in four or five other student concerns, 
spent hours in horseback riding and basketball, 
went out nightly to dances, stood high in her stu- 
dies, and was always bouncing with health and 
vigor. Unfortunately, such combinations of brain 
and brawn are not often vouchsafed us, and college 
infirmaries are full. Those who have tried to at- 
tend five meetings during one lunch hour think 
wistfully of “collegiate cloisters.” If deadwood 
could be hacked away from class programs and the 
overhead of student organizations dispensed with, 
perhaps a scholarly calm would settle over the cam- 
pus. (At least we can pray, “perhaps”—!) 

Another objection to dividing education into fac- 
ulty and student camps is that the student is left 
without background. Hence some woefully puerile 
performances. It seems time for anti-faculty senti- 
ment to swing back to the mean, necessary as it 
may once have been. The value of the professor is 
to transmit the social heritage of facts, at the same 
time training the legatee to look the gift horse in 
the mouth. The student’s function is to pick and 
choose from the past and on that basis to experi- 
ment for the future. It is foolish for him to retrace 
ground already covered. It should be possible for 
him to have access to mature advice without the 
obligation—even through courtesy—of accepting it. 

Where in a course in medieval drama, the mem- 
bers of the class both write and produce first-class 
miracle plays, as under Miss Latham at Barnard, 
there is no need for a “Miracle Play Society.” 
Through its famous Workshop Plays, Professor 
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Baker’s English 47 at Harvard provides its own ex- 
perimental laboratory. Where philosophy is taught 
in tutorial groups, extra-curricular discussion 
groups lose their function. If a class in sociology 
affiliates with an up-to-date settlement, it need 
not depend on such clubs as I. C. S. A. or the Chris- 
tian Associations for practical experience. The Out- 
line of History courses that have shocked Fresh- 
men’s parents at Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
Rutgers, Rockford, and elsewhere, instill frankly 
the remarkable fact that Biology has a bearing on 
History, however antagonistic their professorial 
proponents! The application of the project method 
to college teaching provides the emotional satisfac- 
tion and the character training of group activity 
that the student has had to seek outside the class- 
room. These are examples of the way in which the 
student organization’s contribution of method can 
be combined with the substance of the academic 
program. 

Something of the sort was tried twenty years 
ago in Oundle School, England. As described by 
H. G. Wells in The Story of a Great Schoolmaster, 
the boys studied physics by building engines; math- 
ematics became “an attack upon problems needing 
solution in the workshop ;” Shakespeare was acted, 
not read; history research was entrusted to a group 
which divided the problem among its members and 
then drafted a joint report (sometimes a minority 
report was submitted!). The result was not only 
greater interest and sounder learning, but a change 
in the spirit of the school. The boys worked to 
create, not to excel. Their interest centered in the 
product rather than in the rating of each individ- 
ual’s contribution. 

This is the spirit in which we now approach our 
studert activities. The experience at Oundle and, 
on a lesser scale, here and there among our own 
colleges, shows that this spirit can be enticed into 
the academic fold. Where this happens, there can 
be an end to the disadvantages of the dual system 
of deadening classroom study and of wasteful extra- 
curricular attempts at application and creation. 
Studies no longer “interfere with college education,” 
for the two—the gods be praised !—have become one. 


PRINCETON FOR DAVIS 


(Continued from page 3, col. 2) 


sion of lacking force, courage, or ability. No one 
in the university is more interested in government 
than I, and there are scores of Republican under- 
graduates deeply interested in government who 
heard Mr. Coolidge that night; yet I have been able 
to find no one who considered him interesting in 
his speech on the government. I was surprised— 
in fact, shocked—to see numbers of students leav- 
ing the hall before the Vice-President had finished 
his address. I am not sure that such action on the 
part of an audience is ever justifiable, but if it is, 
it was justifiable that night. 

Two weeks ago on the same rostrum in Alexander 
Hall John W. Davis was introduced to the under- 
graduates of Princeton. The hall was again well 
filled with students eager to see and hear this noted 
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lawyer and statesman. He too was given an en- 
thusiastic welcome as he arose to speak; nor did 
the enthusiasm for him wane during Mr. Davis’ 
address. How different he seemed from his oppo- 
nent who had spoken there a year ago! With no 
uncertainty did he enter upon his subject, with skill 
he handled it without reference to notes, with cour- 
age and confidence he attacked what he believed 
wrong in our government and offered what he con- 
sidered constructive substitutes, with deep sincerity 
and ringing enthusiasm he plead his cause before 
us. Let no man deny that John W. Davis is a 
leader, for thruout his address he led us with him 
and was tendered round after round of applause 
by a Princeton undergraduate audience than whom 
there is no audience more critical. 

Thus the Princeton undergraduate has had the 
opportunity not only of reading of the candidates 
and their records but of studying directly their per- 
sonalities and hearing their principles declared by 
themselves. The result has been inevitable; the 
campus is swinging to Davis as its preference. 
The fact at first seemed surprisng to me that prom- 
inent men from the upper classes of strictly Repub- 
lican families are voting for the first time the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. I have been told that it is wonder- 
ful, but I have concluded rather that it is natural. 
We cannot study Economics and listen to even Re- 
publican Economics Professors tell us why the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff seriously violates eco- 
nomic laws and then vote in its favor. We cannot 
study Business Administration and Finance and at 
the same time defend the methods employed in the 
administration of the Veterans’ Bureau and in the 
leasing of oil lands; nor can we find in our Philos- 
ophy and Ethics any reason for the tacit defense 
of the careless if not absolutely dishonest men re- 
sponsible for these grave mistakes. We cannot 
study Constitutional Government and at the same 
time believe that the makers of the Constitution 
ever intended that there should be such lack of har- 
mony and co-operation between the executive and 
legislative departments as we have witnessed for 
the past year. 

Where are the qualities of leadership in the pres- 
ent Executive that Mr. Davis possessed? We are 
constrained to believe regarding Mr. Coolidge with 
Henry Van Dyke, “He is a timid man.” His action 
in connection with the Boston police strike seemed 
courageous, yet it came eight hours after the strike 
had been practically settled by the mayor of Boston ; 
we are not attracted by the pictures of our Chief Ex- 
ecutive pitching hay eight days after the haying 
season is over; for eight weeks we have waited for 
him to denounce the Ku Klux Klan; for eight months 
we have hoped in vain that our government would 
officially participate with other countries in the 
cause of peace in a manner in keeping with our dig- 
nity as a nation and our position as a leader. How 
then can we be expected to believe that Mr. Coolidge 
should stay in Washington eight years? 

I maintain that it is only natural that the under- 
graduates of Princeton University should turn to 
John W. Davis as the leader of the next admini- 
stration. In the words of Ellery Sedgewick, an in- 
dependent in politics, editor of the Atlantic 
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Monthly, Mr. Coolidge “is no leader.” Although he 
“can sit on the lid, he can’t keep it down. His re- 
lation to Congress is like a weatherman’s to a north 
easter—he watches what happens. This is the 
simple truth. John W. Davis comes from a differ- 
ent breed. He can argue—no man better—but if 
needs must, he can fight. His experience with men 
and measures is wide. ***** Whoever is elected 
President, the United States will one day bear its 
share of the world’s duties. Mr. Coolidge knows 
this, and would like to put his shoulder to the task, 
but the Republican Party says No. But to his 
Party, Mr. Davis will say Yes.” Is it therefore 
strange that we have come to believe in Mr. Davis 
as an able leader who, if elected, will keep his 
“promise to all men alike, that of an honest, an 
impartial, and so far as human wisdom will permit, 
a just government?” 


Your Servant, Sir 


In “looking through the files,’ we rediscovered 
this pat and delightful editorial by our genial pred- 
ecessor, Miss Jennings; it is so timely that we break 
all rules and print it again. 


If you had a servant who perpetually slammed 
the door in the faces of your friends, a servant who 
made engagements for you and omitted to tell you 
about them, a servant who went about slandering 
you, who extorted fees from your tradesmen and 
sent you in double bills, a servant who stole your 
most valued possessions and who had a habit of 
putting arsenic in your guests’ soup, what would 
you do? 

Would you hesitate to dismiss such a servant be- 
cause he was large and imposing and you feared a 
scene, or because he would be so difficult to replace? 
Or would you sneak around the corner and leave 
your servant in control? 

In America we lean too much to the latter alter- 
native. We do not discuss the Irish for fear of 
annoying the maid. The housewife speaks in a 
whisper of her cook as though that lady were a 
strange deity whose vengeance might descend at 
any moment. 

We treat our government in the same way. It 
is up to us to remember that our government is 
our servant. Ever since the war we have treated 
it like an awful god. No one has dared to say boo 
to it, and as to asking it to get our dinner !—that 
is out of the question! The President, the cabinet, 
(including secretaries of war and navy, etc.) are 
our servants and the little jumping congressmen 
are our bell boys. 

It is up to us to see that our government does 
not shut out our friends, does not make treaties 
unknown to us, does not slander our people to the 
Haitians, does not extort ridiculous tariffs, does 
not steal our most valued freedoms, and does not 
quietly remove the foreign guests we have invited 
to our shores. 


STUDENT October 18, 1924 
To The Editor 


The Ohio students are showing unusual interest in the 
Progressive cause. 


In the City of Springfield the Wittenberg LaFollette 
Club is taking over the whole LaFollette campaign in the 
town. At Wilberforce (colored) the LaFollette Club is 
going to conduct the campaign in the Colored districts of 
the three towns of Xenia, Springfield and Dayton. In- 
cidentally the Negro vote this year is drifting away from 
the two old parties. They say they are tired of receiving 
promises from the two old parties and want someone else 
to promise them for a while. 


The farther this campaign progresses the more en- 
thusiastic I get for the Progressive cause At first I was 
possessed by a detached intellectual ympathy, but the 
more I read these reactionary ignorant newspapers of 
Cincinnati, the hotter I get. I’ll have to quit reading 
the papers or I'll be stumping for William Z. Foster 
in 1928. 

Don’t get the impression that Ohio college students 
are generally fired by Progressive ideals, from these re- 
ports. It is only a small minority of the students who 
are doing this work. The big majority are too preoc- 
cupied with football and fussing to give politics a thought 
Most of the pedagogues (old style) are going to take the 
safe, sane and comfortable central portion of the highway 
and vote for John W. Davis. God bless whoever invented 
the via media. 

Miami University is a veritable “hotbed of radicalism”, 
I wonder if Ralph Easley* is aware of the fact that 
twenty-five members of the faculty (one third of the en- 
tire staff) is going to vote for LaFollette. 


NORMAN STUDER 
Oberlin ’25 


*A prominent and belligerent anti, with offices in New York, 
part of whose activities consist in notifying college presidents and 
trustees of thoughts or utterances of their professors and students 
which he considers ‘‘dangerous.’? 


(Concluded from page 2, col. 2) 


sugar tariff, and who feared to stand before the 
people and tell them whether he is the friend or the 
enemy of the Catholic, The Jew and the Negro who 
have been set apart by the Ku Klux Klan as un- 
worthy of the rights accorded to the other people 
of this land. 

On that ominous question President Coolidge has 
refused to speak. John W. Davis has challenged 
him repeatedly but he has turned a deaf ear. The 
contrasting boldness of John W. Davis forms a great 
contrast and leaves the president convicted, if not 
of cowardice, at least of political craftiness that 
borders on it. 

Here is but one of many of Mr. Davis’s declara- 
tions: “Freedom of speech; of assembly, of labor; 
of contract; of the press; in matters of religious 
belief and practices are too sacred to be trifled 
with.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


The review, promised for this issue, of the book, 
The Oxford Union, 1823-1928, by Mr. Herbert Mor- 
rah, has had to be postponed because of the urgency 
of election material which robbed it of its alotted 
space. 
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merican Party 


HISTORY IN BRIEF 


The American Party was or, 
Columbus, Ohio, on June 8, Woe ane < 
presidential candidate nominated by fifty- 
three representatives of anti-Catholic 
movements. The rallying points of the cam- 
paign are The New Menace and The Prot- 
estant, two well-known anti-Catholic pa- 
bers. Emblem, Little Red Schoolhouse, 


ANALYSIS OF PLATFORM 


principles and »olicies........... 86.3% 
Percentage of principles and policies 
consisting of generalities or 
ambiguities 10% 
Percentage of principles and polic’ 
clear-cut and specific.... 90% 
ECONOMIC PROGRAM 
Public Ownership: Silent. Labor: La- 


bor has right to organize but should be 
forced to incorporate subject to jury trial 
for alleged offenses. Monopoly: Silent. 
Corruption: Dishonest public officials 
should be disfranchised, all public property 
stolen should be confiscated. Conservation: 
Natural resources should be conserved by 
national commission with power to regu- 
late use of timber; export duty to check 
export of oil. Tariff: Silent. Railroads: 
Silent. Child Labor: Silent. Taxation: 
Tax reduction to proportionate ability of 
taxpayer; elimination of tax exempt se- 
curities; limitation of great fortunes “by 
law”; open tax returns; graduated inheri- 
tance tax. Bonus: Favors “any righteous 
law in the interests of our soldiers from 
time to time.” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Imperialism: Silent. Immigration and 
Aliens: Prohibition of all immigration for 
five years; deportation of all aliens who 
persistently violate our laws; test for ad- 
mission of immigrants to be applied in 
their home lands; immigrants should have 
right to be citizens only after thorough 
‘Americanization; all schools established by 
foreign-born to teach any language other 
than English should be prohibited; all for- 
eign-language papers should be compelled 
to carry full and _ exact translations of 
everything into English. International 
Organization: Silent. Diplomacy: Urges 
abolition of secret treaties and secret dip- 
lomacy. Outlawry of War: Demands in- 
{tiation of treaties outlawing war. Con- 
scription: Favors drafting of all indust- 
ries in war time, with compensation at 
6%, but not to exceed average dividend de- 
clared for period of five years before war. 
Disarmament: Silent. War Referendum: 
Silent. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Favors free speech “as long as it does 
not infringe on the rights of others.” Any 
lodge or association teaching “un-Ameri- 
can ideals” should be dissolved. 


AGRICULTURE 


Favors reduction of rail rates and min- 
imizing of middleman’s functions, to aid 
the farmers. 


EDUCATION 


‘avors a national department 
icky with American-born officers; educa- 
tion for all children up to 16; 160-day 
minimum term; all instruction to be in 
English; oath of allegiance for teachers; 
reading at least ten verses of Bible daily 
in all schools; textbooks to be used only 
after recommendation by federal depart- 
ment of education; no religious garb to 
be worn by teacher or officer on duty; 
American flag and salute in every school; 
no appropriation of public funds for sec- 
tarian institutions; 4 ©¢. for parochial 


schools. 


of educa- 


PROHIBITION 


rigid enforcement of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment. Asks confiscation of 
whisky in government warehouses; no 
manufacture of liquor save under govern- 
ment auspices, and only for non-beverage 
P ; insists on prohibition being ap- 
plied to foreign embassies; prohibition of 
use of fermented wines for religious cere- 


monies. 


Pledges 


Commonwealth Land Party 


HISTORY IN BRIEF 


Failing to find a satisfactory basi 
political expression In the Noieinaenoarce 
the various groups which met at Chicago, 
in July, 1920, to form the Farmer-Labor 
Party of that campaign, the single tax ad- 
vocates, on July 12, 1920 nominated for the 
first time a Single Tax Party presidential 
ticket. In 1920, the party polled 6,887 
votes. On Feb, 8 and 9, 1924, in New York 
City, the second national convention of the 
party changed its name to the Com- 
monwealth Land Party, asserting that “the 
term ‘single tax,’ always a misnomer, did 
not express the principles for which we 


stand, It did not direct attention to the 
great moral questions involved in the pri- 
vate ownership of land, but conveyed the 
erroneous tmpression that our alm was 
merely a fiscal reform in the matter of 
taxation.” Emblem, Hemisphere. 


ANALYSIS OF PLATFORM 


Length of platform, about 1,825 words. 


Criticism of other parties.......... 2.4% 
Praise of Commonwealth Land Par- H 
vee lala aia svelte erositiasicicuemameteaie ne None 
Percentage of platform devoted to i 

principles and policies. . 95.28% i 
Percentage of principles and policies H 

consisting of generalities or 

ambiguities SA . igitcaiy fate? None 
Percentage of prineiples and policies 

clear-cut and specific............ 100% 


ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


Declaring that all wealth, whatever its 
form, is produced only by labor applied to 
land or the products of land, and that un- 
der present land tenure equal access to 
land is denied and equality of opportunity 
and productivity are thus reduced oppres- 
sively and wastefully, the party demands 
that the full rental value of the land be 
collected by the government instead of all 
other taxes as now, and that all buildings, 
implements, and improvements on land, all 
industry, thrift and enterprise, all wages, 
salaries, incomes, and every product of 
labor or intellect be entirely exempt from 
taxation, 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


AGRICULTURE 
Elimination of farm tenantry by tax on 
land held out of use, opening land to all on 
equal terms. Removal of all taxes on im- 
provements. 


EDUCATION 


PROHIBITION 


Democratic Party 


HISTORY IN BRIEF 


Originally the Republican, then the Dem- 
ocratic-Republican, and finally the Dem- 
ocratic, this oldest of American parties 
was orginized under the leadership of 
Thomas Jefferson to uphold the principle 
of local ana State govereignty and popular 
control of &overnment, as opposed to high- 
ly centralized fovernmental authority and 
power, Administrations during which it 
has held bower haye been: Thomas Jeffer- 
son, 1801-09; James Madison, 1809-17; 
James Monroe, 1917-25; Andrew Jackson, 
1829-37; Martin Van Buren, 1887-41; 
James K. Polk, 1846-49; Franklin Pierce, 
1858-57; James Buchanan, 1857-61; Grover 
Cleveland, 1885-9 and 1898-97; Woodrow 
Wilson, 1913-21, Emblem, Star. 


ANALYSIS OF PLATFORM 


Length of platform, about 5,850 words. 


Criticism of Republican Party 28.3% 
Praise of Democratic Party..-..-.- 1% 
Percentage of platform devoted to 
principles and policies........... 58% 
Percentage of principles and policies 
consisting of generalities or 
ambieuitieg <n. pececiiaviecsncce Wlis hae 
Percentags of principles and policies 
clear-cut and specific..--...++++- 42.3% 
ECONOMIC PROGRAM 
Public Ownership: Silent. Labor: Ap- 


proves collective bargaining; laws regulat- 
ing hours and conditions (not specific); re- 
striction of products of convict labor; safe- 
guarding of women workers; construction 
of public works in times of unemployment; 
advocates “adequate” salaries for postal 
workers. Jlonopoly; Pledges vigorous en- 
forcement of existing laws against private 
monopolies. Corruption: Pledges honesty 
and economy, condemns “government by 
spy and blackmailer’; pledges recovery of 
naval oil reserves. Conservation: Favors 


development of super water power, the 
government retaining title; urges “strict 
control” of natural resources. Tariff: Ad- 


vocates tariff that will “promote effective 
competition, protect against monopoly, and 
at same time produce a fair revenue” (not 
specific). Railroads: Favors “revision” of 
Esch-Cummins law, lowering of freight 
rates on food products, coal, ores, etc., to 
be offset by higher charges on more val- 
uable, less bulky materials. Ohild Labor: 
Does not urge ratification of Amendment. 
Taxation: Favors tax reduction to favor 
smaller taxpayers as per recent Congress- 
ional measure. Bonus: Favors “generous 
appropriations for hospitalization, rehabil- 
itation, and compensation of war veterans” 
(not specific). 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Sends greetings to Latin- 
American countries. Favors immediate in- 
dependence for the Philippines. immigra- 
tion and Aliens: Stands for exclusion of 
Asiatic immigration. International Organ- 
ization: Keaflirms “confidence” in League 
of Nations and World Court. Favors an 
advisory referendum election, under act of 
Congress, on policy of United States to- 
ward League; if authorized by an aflirma- 
tive vote, would have United States enter 
League. Diplomacy: Favors protection of 
American rights in Turkey and fulfilment 
of President Wilson's pledges to Armenia; 
condemns Lausanne Treaty. Outlawry of 
War: Silent. Conscription: 1n war the 
President should have power to draft all 
material resources and all services re- 
quired; drafting of material resources as 
well as men would discourage war by re- 
moving its profitableness. Disarmament: 
Favors a general agreement for disarma- 
ment among the nations, to be followed by 
sweeping land and sea disarmament; but 
meantime favors “adequate” army and 
navy. War Referendum: Our government 
should seek an agreement (with other na- 
tions) for referendums on war except in 
case of actual or threatened attack. 
(Nothing about referendum without a gen- 
eral agreement; nor is “actual or threat- 
ened attack” defined as meaning invasion.) 


Imperialism: 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Upholds constitutional guarantees of 
civil liberties, condemns “efforts to arouse 
religious or racial dissension.” 


AGRICULTURE 


Favors extensive development of inland 
waterways. Pledges restoration of agri- 
cultural prosperity by: co-operation with 
Europe to restore industrial stability; low- 
ering tariff for farmers’ benefit; lowering 
water and rail rates; developing water 
power for cheap fertilizers, Including Mus- 
cle Shoals (but not by government); stim- 
ulation of the co-operative marketing 
movement; establishment of foreign eX- 
port body to build up exports; securing of 
credits “suitable for farmers’ needs.” 


EDUCATION 
Each state, though receiving advice and 
help from the federal government, should 
exercise sovereignty over all matters per- 
taining to education. 


PROHIBITION 
Pledges enforcement of “all laws.” 


Progressive Party 
HISTORY IN BRIEF 


The Conference for Progresst 
Action, composed of A Vet monte 
ganized labor, farm movements, and organ- 
izations working along diverse lines for so- 
clal progress, met in Cleveland on July 4 
1924, and on July 6 endorsed the candidacy 
of Senator Robert M. La Follette, Plans 
were made for another meeting to be held 
next January, to undertake the formation 
of a permanent new party. Pending this 
step, which some believe may lead to an 
American Labor Party, the ticket goes on 
the ballots as the “Progressive Party.” At 
the National Convention of the Socialist 
Party in Cleveland, on July 7 and 8, it was 
voted to concur in the endorsement of Sen- 
ator La Follette by the C. P. P. A. Though 
both the Socialists and the G. P. P. A 
adopted declarations of principles, Senator 
La Follette's personal or “Wisconsin” plat- 
form, which is closely paralléled by the 
others, is the most significant index of the 


ticket's appeal to the 
Liberty Bell, voters. Emblem, 


ANALYSIS OF PLATFORM 


Length of platform, about 1,975 words. 
Criticism of old parties 22% 


Praise of Progressive Party........ None 

Percentage of platform devoted to 
principles and policies............ 54% 

Percentage of principles and policies 
consisting of generalities or 
ambiguities 11.4% 


Percentage of princip! 
clear-cut and specifi 


ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


Public Ownership: Favors public own- 
ership of railroads, with safeguards (not 
specific) against bureaucratic control, and 
public ownership of super water power, in- 
cluding Muscle Shoals, Labor: Declares 
for complete rights of workers and farmers 
to organize and bargain collectively, and 
to conduct co-operative enterprises with- 
out hindrance sainst use of injunction in 
labor disput favors enactment of the 
bill for increase of postal workers’ salaries 
vetoed by the President, and the liberaliz- 
ing of the Civil Service Retirement Law, 
Monopoly: Demands that power of Fed- 
eral Government be used to crush private 
monopoly, not to foster it. Corruption: 
Pledges thorough housecleaning in De- 
partments of Justice and Interior and other 
executive departments; pledges recovery 
of naval oil reserves and all other parts of 
the public domain wrongfully transferred tc 
private interests; vigorous prosecution oj 
all public officials guilty of dishonesty anv 
all corporate interests participating in such 
transactions. Conservation: Complete re- 
vision of Water Power Act, the General 
Leasing Act, and all other laws relating to 
the public. domain; favors super water 
power system to supply at actual cost 
light and power to general public and nit- 
rates for farmers; strict public control and 


permanent conservation of nation’s ¢- 
sources of coal, ores, oil, timber lands 
Tariff: Drastic reduction of duties under 


Fordney-McCumber tariff. Railroads: Fa- 
vors repeal of Esch-Cummins law, and fix- 
ing of rates on “actual, prudent investment 
and cost of service’; speedy enactment of 
Howell-Barkley Bill for settlement of con- 
troversies between roads and employes. 
Child Labor: Asks prompt ratification of 
Amendment. Tazation: Tax reduction by 
curtailment of $800,000,000 spent annually 
for armaments, by recovery of public funds 
stolen in war contracts, and collection of 
foreign debts; immediate reduction ot 
taxes on small incomes; high taxes op 
large inheritances; excess profits taxes; 
publicity of tax returns. Bonus: Favors 
bonus for ex-service men, not to be paid 
for by sales tax or any other tax on poor 
lasses hut hy taxes laid upon wealth ip 
proportion to ability to pay. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


exploitation of 
Immigration and 
Organiza- 
y to 


Imperialism: Against 
weaker nations for gain 
Aliens: Silent. International 
tion: Favors active foreign poli 
cure revision of Treaty of Versailles to 
conform with the Armistice terms. — No 
reference, specifically, to League or W orld 
Court. Diplomacy: Against use of the 
State Department to serve private inte ts 


of imperialists, bankers, and other ‘iier- 
cenaries. Outlawry of War: Favors 
wars, Con- 


aty agreements to outlaw 
Retro Treaty agreements to abolish 
conscription Disarmament: Treaty agree- 
ments for drastic reduction of land, air, 
and naval armaments. War Referendum: 
Favors amendment to Constitution to pro- 
vide for popular referendum for or against 
war save “in case of actual invasion. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


AGRICULTURE 


Favors deep waterway from Great, Lake: 
to the sea, in collaboration with Canada 
Favors prohibition of all speculation in 
rm products; reconstruction of Federa 
-ye and Farm Loan Systems to elimi 
by usurers and speculators 
and to make credit available for all 2 
equally fair terms; reduction of freight 
rates on farm goods to pre-war levels; fa- 
vors a special session of Congress for farm 


legislation. 


nate control 


EDUCATION 


PROHIBITION 


(OVER) 


Prohibition Party 


HISTORY IN BRIEF 


Organized in 1869 to express in political 
form the prohibition sentiment of the 
country, which had been growing for years. 
Votes cast for the presidential candidates 
of this party have been: 6,608 in 1872; 9,- 
622 in 1876; 10,305 im 1880; 161,809 in 1884; 
249,907 In 1888; 264,133 in 1892; 132,207 In 
1896; 208,914 in 1900; 258,636 in 1904; 
263,840 In 1908; 207,928 In 1912; 221,329 In 
1916; 189,408 In 1920. Emblem, Fountain. 


ANALYSIS OF PLATFORM 


Length of platform, about 825 words. 
Criticism of old parties. “0 29% 


Praise of Prohibition Party 2% 
Percentage of platform devo’ to 
principles and policies............ 54% 
Percentage of principles and policies 
consisting ot generalities or 
Chel Sy a KE TS Aone boccocer GE naanr 49% 
Pereentage of principles and policies 
clear-cut and specific............ 61% 


ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


Public Ownership: Unclear reference in 
section on conservation. Labor: Interests 
of “general public’ paramount to both la- 
bor and capital. Favors enactment of “such 
legislation by Congress and the several 
state legislatures as will protect all three 
of these classes.” Not specific. Monop- 
oly: Silent Corruption: Corruption re- 
cently exposed is due to “the moral bank- 
ruptcy of a political party dependent upon 
the wet vote for its margin of plurality.” 
Conservation: Natural resources should be 
held perpetually and operated to produce 
revenue for the use of the Government. 


Tariff: Silent. Railroads: Silent. Child 
Labor: Silent. Taxation: Silent. Bonus: 
Silent. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Favors entrance of United States into 
World Court. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Reiterates belief in free speech and civil 
liberties. 


AGRICULTURE 


Pledges “appropriate legislation” to se- 
cure to the farmer “his just share of the 
proceeds of his toil.” 


EDUCATION 


The Bible should have “large place in 
our public schools. Favors keeping open 


to inspection all places where public wards 
are kept; opposes use of public money 
fot sectarian purposes; & ¢., opposes ap 


propriations for parochial schools 


PROHIBITION 


Declares that a law conferring & right 
will enforce itself, but a law prohibiting 4 
wrong, financially and politically en- 
trenched, requires a party thoroughly com- 
mitted to its maintenance and enforcement 


Republican Party 
HISTORY IN BRIEF 


To express the growing anti-sls - 
timent of thé nation thig DREEy Rasen 
ganized in 1854 and made its first presi- 
dential camp@len in 1866. Republican ad- 
ministrations 44ve been; Abraham Lin- 
coln, 1861-65; Andrew Johnson, 1865-69; 
Ulysses 8. Grant, 1869-77; Rutherford B. 
Hayes, 1877-81; James A’ Garfield, 1881; 
Chester A. Arthur, 1881-86; Benjamin 
Harrison, 1889-93; William’ McKinley 
1897-1901; Theodore Roosevelt, 1901-09; 
William Howard Taft, 1909-13; Warren G. 
Harding, 1921-23; Calvin Coolidge, 1923- 
25, Emblem, Eagle, 


ANALYSIS OF PLATFORM 


Criticism of Democratic Party..... 1.8% 
Praise of Republican Party........ 84.2% 
Percentage of platform devoted to 
principles and policie 67.4% 
Percentage of Principles and policies 
consisting Of generalities or 
EDI ULIOR eee wire calone clucee ane 69% 
Percentage of Principles and policies 
clear-cut and specific, . Mes eA 
ECONOMIC PROGRAM 
Public Ownership: Against it. Labor: 


Approves collective bargaining, mediation, 
voluntary arbitration in industrial dis- 
putes; disavows c mpulsory action; fa- 
vors “high standards” of wages and con- 
ditions for women in industry; stands for 
“the principle’ of the eight-hour day; 
urges more free federal employment agen- 
cies. Monopoly: Silent. Corruption: De- 
clares recent investigations “have disclosed 
dishonesty in both parties,” and seeks to 
turn public disfavor upon investigators for 
“besmirching” the names of the “thousands 
of honest Government employees” for po- 
litical advantage. Conservation: Believes 
in development of natural resources “only 
as needed”—not stated by whom. Foresees 
great era of water power development “un- 
der conditions which preserve the initiative 
of our people, yet protect the public inter- 
est” (i. e., transfer to private interests with 
certain safeguards not specific), Tariff: 
Reaffirms traditional faith in protective 
tariff. Railroads: Believes in railroad con- 
solidation subject to approval of Interstate 
Commerce Commission; favors “careful” 
and scientific readjustment of rail rates to 
encourage agriculture and basic industries 
“without impairment of railroad service’ 
(not specific); upholds Railway Labor 
Board. Child Labor: Urges ratification of 
the Amendment, Tazation: Upholds Mellon 
tax plan; favors progressive tax reduction 
to “sound, peace-time basis’ (not specific). 
Bonus: Does not mention it specifically, 
but reaffirms “admiration and gratitude to 
soldiers and sailors.” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Imperialism: Against Philippine inde- 
pendence as yet. Declares there is now 
greater accord with Latin-America. Im- 


migration and Aliens: Upholds immigra- 
tion restriction and exclusion on present 
basis. International Organization; Against 
United States entering League of Nations. 


Favors entrance into World Court. Dip- 
lomacy: Silent: Outlawry of War: Si- 
lent. Conscription: In time of war nation 


draft not only men but such material re- 
sources and such services as may be re- 
quired. Disarmament: Wants mainten- 
ance of army without “further weakening” 
and rounding out of navy to full strength 
permitted by Conference for the Limitation 
of Armaments. Favors calling of an in- 
ternational conference for “limitation” of 
land forces, and the use of submarines and 
poison ga “when by the adoption of a 
permanent reparations plan the conditions 
in Europe will make negotiations and co- 
operation opportune and possible.” War 
Referendum: Silent. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Condemns substitution of private will for 
public law. Reaffirms devotion to consti- 
tutional guarantees of civil, political, and 
religious liberty. (Advocates, and only 
platform to do so, a federal anti-lynching 
law and a study of the causes of race 
strife.) 


AGRICULTURE 


Declares agticulture has been benefited 
by t , revival of War Finance Corpora- 
tion, new intermediate credit banks, ex- 
tension of farm loan system, development 


riff 


of internal waterways, Co- rative Mar- 
keting Act Grain Futures and Packer 
Control Acts, strengthening of foreign 
marketing service. Thinks lower freight 
rates would belp. Favors establishment of 
a jeral system of organization for co- 
operative marketing of food products, 


“without putting the government into busi- 


ness.” 


EDUCATION 


“approves the suggestion” for a Cabinet 

Education and Relief. Favors a 
broader and better” system of vocational 
education 


PROHIBITION 


pledges enforcement of “all laws.” 


Reprinted from October issue of The World Tomorrow 
by special arrangement with the publishers, Fellowship 


Press, Inc., 396 Broadway, New York City. 


Socialist Labor Party 


HISTORY IN BRIEF 


In 1877 the Social Democratic Working- 
men's Party of North America, which had 
been growing in strength since its forma- 
tion In 1874, took the name of the Social- 
ist Labor Party of America. Problems of 
organization used most of its energy until 
1892, when it nominated its first presi- 
dential candidate. The party polled 21,502 
votes In 1892, and 36,275 in 1896 Boon 
afterwards two factions arose within the 
party, resulting in the formation of the 
present Socialist Party. The Socialist La- 
bor Party has polled since then the follow- 
ing votes: 33,751 in 1900; 33,724 in 1904; 
13,826 in 1908; 29,079 in 1912; 13,403 In 
1916; 81,176 in 1920. Emblem, Arm and 
Hammer. 


ANALYSIS OF PLATFORM 


Length of platform, about 876 words. 


Criticism of old parties..........+. None 
Criticism of capitalism...........+. 42.5% 
Praise of Socialist Labor Party.... 2% 
Percentage of platform devoted to 
principles and policies........... 39% 
Percentage of principles and policies 
consisting of generalities or 
AMbIg“=uities ...cccssececesssscses 60% 
Percentage of principles and policies 
clear-cut and specific... 40% 


ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


Stands for substitution, in place of capl- 
talist system of production and distribu- 
tion, of social ownership of means of pro- 
duction, transportation, and distribution, 
industrially administered by the workers, 
who assume control and direction as well 
as operation. Advocates industrial as 
against craft unionism. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


AGRICULTURE 


EDUCATION 


PROHIBITION 


W orkers Party 


HISTORY IN BRIEF 


The Farmer-Labor-Progreasive Confer- 
ence which met at St. Paul on June 17 and 
18, 1924, did not endorse the candidacy of 
Senator La Follette, who had previously 
repudiated the convention, The convention 
nominated Duncan MacDonald, of Spring- 
field, UL, formerly President of the Ili- 
nols State Miners’ Union. At a meeting at 
Chicago on July 10 the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Farmer-Labor Party announced 
the withdrawal of Mr. MacDonald, and the 
endorsement of William Z. Foster, of the 
Trade Union Educational League, who had 
been nominated by the Workers’ Party, the 
American Communist organization affi- 
liated with the Third International. Em- 
blem, Sickle and Hammer. 


ANALYSIS OF PLATFORM 


Length of platform, about 1,956 words 


Criticiem of other parties as instru- 

ments of capitalism - 63.6% 
Praise of Workers Party None 
Percentage of platform devoted to 

princiy and policies 33.5% 
Percentage of principl and policies 

consi ng of generalities or 

ambiguities ws0see ue Ae ae 
Percentage of principles and policies 

clear-cut and specific............ 83% 

ECONOMIC PROGRAM 

On some of the points dealt with by 
the other parties under this head, the 

7 rs Party, the Commonwealth 


st Labor Party, 
It is avowed- 
not 


tle or nothing to say 


party 


labor 
intimidate strikers 
ampaign again 
laws that “suppr 


of the workers.” It 
s to the up 
of funds sec 


general, 


profits and its 
principles are sum its platform 
when it says: “The We Party is 
fighting for the rule of t 


nd their familie 
rule 


e a Soviet 
ship of the Prol 
up in place of 


build 
tem of production a 
production.” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


I ma release of class war and 
AGRICULTURE 
} rs ¢ n 


EDUCATION 


PROHIBITION 


AMERICAN PARTY 


ELECTORAL REFORMS 


tive and referendum (not specific 
RE yp pean federal or merely state) 
with election of federal judges, for a pe- 
riod not to exceed ten years, and with re- 


call of judges. Postal voting favored for nal amendments. pa dag “reason- people, for their considerate judgment,” a 
those unabie to vote in person. Forfeiture able publicity for cunddene at public constitutional amendment providing that for minor parties to be formed. 
of citizenship for those caught participat- expense, preceding primaries and elec- Congress may, by enacting a statute, make 

it effective over a judicial veto. Favors 


ing in election frauds 


COMMONWEALTH LAND 
PARTY 


ELECTORAL REFORMS 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


ELECTORAL REFORMS 


Favors ending of “lame duck” Con- 
gresses by having newly elected Congress 
meet immediately after the biennial nat- 
fonal elections. Favors granting people of 
the states the right to vote on constitu- 


ons, as means of reducing need of ex- 
cessive Campaign contributions; and also 
asks prohibition of these beyond point to 
be fixed by law and safeguarded by man- 
datory publicity It reaffirms its tradi- 
tional faith in states’ rights, secs a ten- 
dency toward greater nationalization of 
state functions, and urges decentralizauion. 


ee 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


ELECTORAL REFORMS 


Favors amendments to the Constitution 
providing for direct nomination and elec- 
tion of the President, and to extend the 
Initiation and referendum to the federal 
government Favors “submitting to the 


direct election, by direct vote of the peo- 
ple, of all federal judges, without party 
designation, for a term not to exceed ten 
years. 


PROHIBITION PARTY 


ELECTORAL REFORMS 


Pledges “separation of executive, judicial, 
and legislative powers” as against a recent 
tendency to disregard constitutional Iml- 
tations on each. Demands repeal of laws 
passed by major parties which make it 
difficult In all states and impossible in some 


REPUBLICAN PARTY 


ELECTORAL REFORMS 


SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY 
ELECTORAL REFORMS 


WORKERS’ PARTY 
ELECTORAL REFORMS 


THE CANDIDATE 


ceesi ns SN! THE CANDIDATE THE CANDIDATE 

THE CANDIDATE THE CANDIDATE THE CANDIDATE THE CANDIDATE THE CANDIDATE THE C Pee ea netnee atesunburys SM Aap gece ha yas ora Heh 77: 
Ss aiey ) rr bor. . 0 ass. , 3 
Gilbert O. Nations was born In Terry William J. Wallace was born in New John W. Davis was born at Clarksburg, Robert M. La Follette was born a tis é atermen Baharia Peat ue nigprtie ay a yaiy Sera Te lan Saane acca Pa, SB ErDaSY ay he lie ada fey, work ‘when he was peinltdron lpia Fre rere 
County, Mo. Aug. 18, 1866. He received | York City, September 11th. 1860. He vor SY vac Apel 15, LER” a) wanimrencaten aus (eee ee i.” nhl tt on at sry Bacon “printer's devil" in Clin- ated, cum laude, from Amherst College. In he high ray 1 training, graduating tered the) Bocialat 3 membership in the left 
® decree of B.S. from Lebanon University, | educated In the public schools of New | with honors from Washington and Lee | was nineteen he worked on his mother's ton, Mo. to which place his family had | September, 1896, he located at Northamp- | celved his high sc srked as carpenter, post | being expelled from ned the I. W. W., but 
1890; and that of Ph.D from Hiram Col- York and spent about a year in the Col- University In 1893, and two years later he farm (his father died when he was an in- oy, <I an Bt pe me voRtlnedce ie ton, Mass., and began thé study of law. He in.1910, He bas worke f d wing in 1919, he joine eae il "dual 

; i : : ; , d shared its seme or, , ' 8, letter carrier, and shipyar it because of its policy of du 
lege, 1900. He practised law until 1916, lege of the City of New York. At the age completed a course In law at the same fant) and shared its management with her over on pare ANON ten rea was dmitted to the bar in 1897; later he office clerk, = ined the Socialist later left it Bcoper in 1910 
and was Judge of Probate Court, Farming- of sixteen he went into business life in | university and was admitted to the bar He worked his way through school and NS yelieael ethan i abos Ke toda i established the firm of Coolidge and Hem- worker. In 1915 he jo Bins unionism. He went to Europ Poray 
¥ : ) downtown New York. In 1896 he and an 1896 he returned to his Alma Mater as through the University of Wisconsin, from after some experiments for brief periods in pcaareny: enorarr e b iaiiPraats Labor Party. His work in Oregon ship e spent thirteen months studying 
Rene ta cen ee *Wauhe associate formed an electrical specialty eet Professor of pong After one which he was graduated in 1879. In 1880 he other kinds of work, he finally purchased a enway; Lines Mlenatick parines yards, he says, gave him “a liberal educa- bel) et Movement in France, Germany, 
ington, D. C., In 1919, he became Professor company known as Goldmark and Wal- year of teaching he went back to Clarks- was admitted to the bar, and at the age of share in the firm, In 1887 the firm was Bae ST aT ptOn Ts s0p" he: wees tion in the conduct of industry, and ee Austria, and other countries; he returned 
of Legal History, Roman Law and Canon lace, and ten years later, with another com- burg, associating with hig father in the 25 he ran for District Attorney of Dane incorporated under the name of the Brink- ros 7 ag the City Council; In 1900-1901 experience which has made clear to met a convinced syndicalist. During the War 
Law in that institution. After his removal pany, his firm bought out the Eck Dynamo firm of Davis and Davis. This partner- County, Wisconsin, and was elected despite erhoff-Faris Trust and Savings Co.; Mr aaecales st Solicitor; in 1903 he was ap- application of Soctalist Industrial Unionism he was active in the trade unions; he was 
from Missouri to Washington he became and Motor Works In Belleville, New Jer- ship continued for eighteen years. He was the opposition of the Republican machine. Faris was made treasurer and manager of he was vanes at Countew or Rea yan ine in every branch of industrial life.” Con- secretary of the committee that organized 
Vice-President and later President of the sey. He has been in that business since elected to the W. Va. House of Delegates Against machine opposition he later ran the company, in which position he has con- pointed’ ey halwadhonaimaane ocstns tinually educating himself, while at the 200,000 packing house workers in 1917; in 
Free Press Defense League. He is editor then, until the business was closed down in 1900, and after one term resumed the for Congress and was elected, serving as tinued up to the present time, For nearly County; in ‘ity Committee; from 1907-08 same time keeping up devoted work to 1918 he was secretary of the committee 
of “The Protestant” and author of several recently; he is now retired. He became in- practice of law, He was president of the Representative from 1885-91. He was Gov- thirty-five years he has been superintend- Republican ¢ ty me SceRBRTATIVE 1910-11 the cause of the Socialist Labor Party, he that organized 250,000 steel workers and 
books, Including “The Protestant’s Who's terested In the single tax shortly after the W. Va. Bar Association at the age of 33 ernor of Wisconsin from 1901-05; United ent of a Presbyterian Sunday School; he he was a : stone 1912-15 State has come to be an outstanding member which conducted the great steel strike of 
Who in Congress.” appearance of Henry George's famous book In 1910 he was elected to the national States Senator since 1906, re-elected in was elected an elder thirty years ago; and EO ore a pr ssident State Senate; of the organization. 400,000 workers. He is best known for his 
“Progress and Poverty.” His interest was House of Representatives from a normally 1922 by the largest majority ever polled three times has been commissioner to the Senator; 1914-1915, =e Gon a 1919 20, 1 dership of this huge steel strike. In the 
intensified by the study of political econ- Republican district, and in 1913 was chosen , in his state. Presbyterian General Assembly. He joined 1916-18, Lieutenant- an ernor; 5 at A eearis of 1921 he made a trip to Russia, at- 
omy in night school, where he “tried to see by President Wilson as Solicitor General the Good Templars in 1880, and became an Governor by the larges' pe iS t er, ane ia ri} the Congresses of the Communist 
why so many people were always out of of the U. S. In 1918 he was appointed a | honorary member of the W. c. T. U. soon cast; 1920, elected eee ue oA aoe Tatornnulonal and the Red International of 
work and why work was such a boon to member of the American Commission sent after it was organized in his city. In 1888 United States; Aug. : i , on tae aR Tasco Tnione Upon his return he de- 
those who had it.” His study led him fi- to Berne to deal with the German govern- he p*tended the Prohibition Party's nat- of President Harding, 16 became President : ¢ Hieanenra Gommunishrendas eince 
Nally into loyal aMillation with the Single ment respecting the treatment and ex- ‘\OneEonvention and has been a steadfast of the United States, clare 4 Saree Camas aC ement 
Tax Movement. He joined the party in change of prisoners of war; late in 1918 supporter of the Party ever since. In 1888 peer ac ha cretary of the Trade Union 
1910, and has been an active member ever he was appointed Ambassador to Great he was the nominee of his party TA po Denson aalorcanicationidl’ 
souri for Secretary of State; in 18 ® recting the work of the Communist Left 


CANDIDATE'S RECORD 


since. 


CANDIDATE’S RECORD 


Wallace has not had experience in 


Britain. In 1921 he joined the law firm of 
Stetson, Jennings and Russell in New York 
City, and practised law, with also some 
business directorships, until his recent 
nomination, at which time he severed his 
legal and business connections. 


CANDIDATE'S RECORD 


CANDIDATE’S RECORD 


Senator La Follette's career in Wiscon- 


was its candidate for governor and twice 
since has been the nominee for that po- 
sition. 


CANDIDATE'S RECORD 


Mr. Faris has not had experience in pub- 


CANDIDATE’S RECORD 


During his career as Governor of Massa- 


CANDIDATE’S RECORD 


Mr. Johns has not had experience in 
public office which can be used as an ade- 


Wing generally in the Unions and through- 
out industry. In January, 1924, he was 
elected Chairman of the Workers’ Party, 
and still occupies that office. 


CANDIDATE’S RECORD 


Mr. Foster has not had experience in 
public office which can be used as an ade- 
quate source for estimating his probable 


red pagal h om as ee 1S ft hich b od a During his two terms in the House of i eae : 7 i My Cocllaea tone weculanenio 
public office which can used as ano ade- public office which can be used as an ade- Representatives, Mr. Davis proved himself sin is marke rom start to finish by lic office which can be used as an ade- chusetts, r. Coolidg 1a pe oeeponh 
Quate source for estimating his probable quate source for estimating his probable anvarie lawyer by his cone the Judici- constant struggle against political ma- quate source for estimating his probable his party activities, He exhibited there as SADA ute REE mnignte Aine abilities as Chief Executive. This is in no 
abilities as Chief Executive This ts in no abilities as Chief Executive. This is in no ary Committee. He defended, on the floor chines and big business control, in which abilities as Chief Executive. This is in no he has since in the Presidency, his willing- Sonus NaGToEHtOT SD aoHO eee ma ISP laiae Bounaldenoratoryilhowecariat Se rieMelninia 
sense derogatory, however, to his claims sense derogatory, however, to his claims of the House, the right to strike, an act he has been unusually victorious, and in sense derogatory, however, to his claims ness to appoint, at least to minor public 5 an 3 se powey tee Prseania fon Aappocta aaah To cara Kelpie tnanents 
Beal eke cen taue soply thai bis ap | for support, and/meana/stuoply)that his'ap- || Ohio ren hin coat nate ent ndicn, |) aplte of “whieh. he ie Cee ie en | fer support, and means simply that his | offices, members of the Negro. race, and | for Tote ther wOteEe Ip baci ont comaldee li apn estitol the tvotersmis inesea mommanc atts 
peal to the voters Is based on considera- peal to the voters is based on considera- constituency is considered, indicated cour- extraordinary amount of constructive leg- appeal to the voters is based on consid- he has stood against color prejudice; he aes on Havetice aRaEalCAbiNeewan erations of character, general ability and 
tions of character, general ability and con- tions of character, general ability and con- age. He took a prominent part in the suc- islation. His enemies have been able, ap- erations of character, general ability and favored military training; he was for era’ a. ay 0: is : Dd BEAR neoa conviction that can scarcely be tabulated, 
ee eee can scarcely be tabulated, and viction that can scarcely be tabulated, and cessful fight to impeach Judge Archbold parently, to find only two points of eriti- conviction that can scarcely be tabulated, teachers’ pensions and salary increases; Sua eopeslalletourene ee aeltaooe eheiproge . and especially on the merits of the progr 

especially on the merits of the program to of the United States Commerce Court. He cism against him personally: namely, that and especially on the merits of the pro- but in general his administration attracted to which he is pledged. to which he is pledged. 


especially on the merits of the program to 
which he ts pledged. 


which he Is pledged. 


won renown by an able attack on the fam- 
ous “Schedule K" of the Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff of Taft's administration. He was 
active for workmen's compensation laws, 
for exemption of labor and farm organiza- 
tions from the restrictions of the Clayton 


anti-trust law (which was written by a 
committee of which he was an associate), 
and for laws regulating the use of injunc- 
tions by federal courts in labor disputes. 
As Solicitor General he argued and won 
sults for the recovery by the Government 
of oll and timber lands; he won a Supreme 
Court decision upholding the Adamson 
eight-hour law; he fought and won four 
anti-trust sults; he fought, though lost, a 
struggle for the first child labor law; and 
he won a case against the so-called “grand- 
father clause” of the Oklahoma constitu- 
tion which discriminated against Negroes; 
he convinced the Supreme Court of the 


validity of the Federal Reserve: Act in 
those sections where it empowered mem- 


he has at times been a dictator over what 
amounts to a machine of his own; and 
that he fought vigorously against the en- 
trance of the United States into the World 
War. Of the first charge little can be said 
by way of refutation, it seems, except that 
no one has ever seriously questioned the 
honesty of a man who has been offered 
and spurned more bribes of one kind or 
another than almost any other man in 
American public life; and of the second, 
that Senator La Folletce believes that 
events have borne him out as to the wis- 
dom of his anti-war position. From the 
more radical side, he has been criticised 
for being merely a reformer of the com- 
petitive system, without a thorough-going 
economic philosophy. As a Representative 
in Washington, Mr. La Follette blocked a 
bill to steal timber from the Indians; and 
blocked a land-grab bill meant to benefit 
Wisconsin railroads. Three times beaten 
by the machine, La Follette, after a long 
campaign of education of the farmers on 


ber banks to act as trustees and in the so- 
called tank car cases which dealt with the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to order railroads to increase their 
tank car equipment. He also convinced 
the Supreme Court that the Selective Draft 
Act was constitutional. As 80 Ambassador 
be was popular in England, 4nd apparent- 
ly performed his expected functions well. 
It is not until his return from England 
and his resumption of law and business in 
1921 that his critics are able to make out 
a very strong argument against his can- 
didacy. There can be no doubt that from 
that time on he not only acted the role of 
a lawyer to gigantic corporations which 
have incurred public indignation but was a 
member of just such business concerns 
himself. His clients since then have been 
uniformly big business concerns: J, P. 
Morgan and Co., Guaranty Trust Co., the 
Standard Oil Co., etc., and he himself has 
been a director of the Santa Fe Railroad 
(and made no protest as such against the 
Daugherty injunction against the strikers 
on that road, thus by silence, at least, con- 
tradicting his earller disapproval of such 
injunctions), the United States Rubber 
Co., and the National Bank of Commerce. 
Since 1921 he has appeared before the 
Supreme Court seven times, viz: 1. to up- 
hold the Coronade Coal Co. against the 
United Mine Workers (259 U. S., 344); 2. 
to defend the Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
against a statute to prevent sub-surface 
mining where life and property would be 
endangered (260 U. S., 393); 3. to defend 
the N. Y. Telephone Co. and enable it to 
jump telephone rates 10 percent after the 
Public Service Commission had declared 
such an increase unwarranted (261 U. S., 
312); 4. to aid interests seeking to pre- 
vent West Virginia from using its own 
natural gas (262 U. §., 653); 5. to defend 


economic issues, won a victory for direct 


Mentioned above, Progressive laws on 

banking, civ survice, public UUllLics, Cor- 

rupt practices, workmen's compensation 

insurance, conservation of water power, 
forest reserves, graduated income and in- 
heritance taxes, taxation of public service 
corporations, pure food, industrial com- 
mission. He turned the public debt of 
$330,000 into a surplus of $407,506 in five 
years, and made Wisconsin one of the only 
two states without a public debt. In Wash- 
ington he opposed the Payne-Aldrich and 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bills; establish- 
Ment of the Federal Reserve System; the 
Esch-Cummins railroad law; the Court of 
Commerce; the ship-subsidy bill; Wilson's 
armed ship bill on the eve of war and 
later our entrance into the war, though 
once in he felt the soldiers should be cared 
for and so voted for army appropriations; 
opposed the conscription law; the espion- 
age law; the Treaty of Versailles, though 
he has not been explicit about world or- 
ganization were the Treaty adequately re- 
vised; opposed the Four-Power Treaty; 
and opposed the Volstead Act, though he 
favored and voted for the Prohibition 
Amendment. Some of his most famous 
legislative achievements are the Seamen's 
Act; the Railroad Sixteen-Hour Law; the 
Railroad Valuation Act; Women’s Hours 
of Service Law; Civil Service Employees’ 
Antl-Gag Law; first Tariff Commission 


gram to which he is pledged. 


little attention save for the case of the 
Boston police strike in 1919. His friends 
and the Republican press have made much 
of his settlement of the strike; the facts 
seem to be that Mr, Coolidge refused to 
act even when begged to do so by Mayor 
Peters and his citizens’ committee, who 
finally did settle the strike, before the 
Governor came to the point of belated ac- 
tion. It was largely by this story that he 
rode into the Vice-Presidency. As Presi- 
dent his first act was the selection of a 
secretary notorious for his selling of 
postmasterships in the South for contri- 
butions to the Party's treasury, but who 
was of great promise as a builder of a 
machine within the Party which would as- 
sure Mr. Coolidge’s nomination in 1924, As 
Vice-President, Mr. Coolidge sat in the 
cabinet of President Harding and by his 
presence participated in the formulation 
of policies some of which were later to be 
revealed as constituting one of the greatest 
scandals in our national history; as pre- 
siding officer of the Senate he heard Sen- 
ator La Follette give the general facts of 
the oil leases on April 81, 1922, when the 
latter introduced a resolution for the in- 
vestigation that followed, but he did noth- 
ing either to detect the guilty or to rectify 
the wrong. When the investigations had 
divulged the facts to the Public at large, 
he did not dismiss the guilty from his cab- 
inet until compelled to do so by public 
opinion, After Edward McLean, who had 
® direct wire to the White House, had lied 
(as he later confessed) to protect Albert 
Fall and to deceive the investigators, and 
even after the lie had been exposed, Mr, 
Coolidge kept up friendly, intimate rela- 
tions with McLean; at the most critical 
point in the investigations his secretary 
spent two weeks with McLean and Fail 
at Palm Beach, in frequent consultation 
with them. Following the disclosures, Mr. 
Coolidge joined in his party's attempt to 
minimize the enormity of the corruption, 
and to cast discredit on the investigators. 
He spoke in clearcut terms against the 
Bonus, a diluted form of which was passed 
over his veto with the aid of 145 Repub- 
lican Representatives and 32 Republican 
Senators. He vetoed the postal salary in- 
crease bill and failed to sign the bill for 
the increase of salaries of federal employ- 
ees in field service, He opposed abolition 
of the Railroad Labor Board. He opposed 
a constitutional amendment introduced by 
the progressive group to permit the taxa- 
tion of tax exempt securities. He urged 
the sale of Muscle Shoals to private power 
Interests, He did not support Senator 
Borah's resolution for the calling of an 
international conference for economic re- 
construction and further limitation of 
armaments. He opposed recognition of or 
resumption of trade relations with Russia. 
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glass manufacturers in a suit brought by 
the U. 8. under the Sherman law against 
the manufacturers’ and the glass-workers’ 
union (263 U. S., 402); 7. to defend the 
Coffee Exchange in a suit by the U. S. un- 
der the Sherman law (263 U. S., 611). He 
has been explicit and outspoken in his de- 
nunciation of the Ku Klux Klan. It is 
necessary because of the publicity !t has 
received, to refer to a story (not told by 
Mr. Davis himself) that Mr. Davis in his 
early career defended Eugene Debs and 
“Mother” Jones In labor cases in W. Va.; 
the facts seem to be that Mr, Davis never 
was concerned in any case regarding Mr. 
Debs, and that he prosecuted, rather than 
defended, “Mother” Jones in one case many 
years ago. Mr. Davis's legal and personal 
big business connections are the central 
point of his opponents’ attack; while his 
defense is based on the separation of job 
from man: “No one in all this list of 
clients has ever controlled or fancied he 


rejected by them, 26 have been enacted 
into law, among them woman suffrage; 
eight-hour law for all government employ- 
ees; General Employers’ Liability Act in 
federal jurisdiction; election of U. S. sen- 
ators by direct vote; creation of U. S. De- 
partment of Labor; creation of Federal 
Trade Commission; federal inheritance 
tax; extension of postal service to include 
parcel post; regulation of telephone and 
telegraph rates and service; physical valu- 
ation of railroad Properties; publicity of 
eampaign contributions and expenditures; 
exemption of labor from anti-trust laws: 
building, owning, and operating by the 
Government of a railroad in Alaska. In 
addition he has been for: the Child Labor 
Amendment; extension of the Postal say- 
ings system; the Howell-Barkley bill for 
abolishing the Railroad Labor Board; the 
Norris-Sinclair bill for farm relief by a 
government marketing corporation; and a 
special session of Congress for agricultural 


consistently evaded K 

Klux Klan; although his seas ae 
clared in a recent letter that Mr. Coolidge 
had “repeatedly” expressed his disapproval 


e ca 
for the Harding World Court plan. We 


with - 
Japanese Provisions, under npgeen ele 
though his position was thus Weakened by 
signing, his general attitude toward the 
bill unquestionably did much to modify 
the friction 
His appeal to the voters ig feaae 
that of a conservative, typical, traditional 
Republican, who believes his record to dat 
justifies his re-election. 4 


could control my personal. or political legislation. He has opposed Protection by 
onaleise't force of American investments in weak 
countries and all forms of imperialism, 
which he regards as the major cause of 
war. He has favored the recognition of 
Russia. He favored the bonus, but tr he 
paid from excess profits. He has workea * 
for release of political prisoners, He was 
the first major candidate to come out ex- 
plicitly and condemn the Ku Klux Klan. 
in general Mr. La Follette's Breatest 
strength is in hig unassailable honesty, his 
long career of accomplishments, and hig 
record of having lived up to his Principles, 
sometimes at great sacrifice. 
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